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Gil Riviera stands in front of a crowd at Thunderbirds last night. 


A Day in the Nightlife 


The California sun shines as the 
young man wipes the sweat from his 
brow. It is 11:45 a.m. In five minutes the 
Language Arts hallway will be inun- 
dated with students. 

“Perfect,” the young man says. 

He smiles. His teeth show, gleaming 
white and perfectly straight. His hair is 
brown, and if it were not for his sun- 
glasses he would have to continually 
sweep his hair out of his eyes. He is five 
feet 10 inches tall and has the frame of a 
skinny surfer and a year-round tan that 
he attributes to his Spanish heritage. 

Meet Gil Riviera, self-described as 
having the cockiness of Muhammad Ali, 
the looks of Eric Estrada and the sex- 
appeal of Rudolph Valentino. He thinks 
of himself as the “promotional king” of 
Cal State Long Beach. 

In one day, Riviera will invite 200 
students to come to some of the 
southland’s “hottest” nightclubs. 

“Looks are very important in my 
field,” Riviera says as he eyes a couple 
females. With a quick, “excuse me,” the 
21 year-old walks toward the two, who 
are quickly approaching. From his back 
pocket, like an Old West gunfighter he 
draws two flyers, aims and fires. “Check 
this out - it goes off.” He got them this 
time. 

Riviera, along with his “gang,” 
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frequently invade the campus to wreak 
promotional havoc. 

“This is the easiest job in the world,” 
he says. “All I do is go around and talk to 
killer chicks all day.” 


“Check this out - it 
goes off,” 


— Riviera 


He shares an apartment with four 
guys and three times as many empty 
beer bottles. The living room consists of 
three thrift store couches, a small 
television, and a coffee table. 

The walls are decorated with surf 
posters and life-size pictures of James 
Dean, Marilyn Monroe and Sid Vicious. 
Surfing and Lava magazine along witha 
variety of club flyers for Orange County 
venues such as Thunderbirds, Jeffrey's 
Restaurant, and the now defunct Empire 
Ballroom adorn his cluttered coffee table. 

A thunderous knock rattles the 
apartment’s windows. Riviera’s “crew” 
has arrived. They are all dressed in low- 
top tennis shoes, sagging shorts, T- 
shirts, making them barely discernable 
from each other if it were not for their 
uniquely placed facial piercings. 

“Gil’s a funny guy. He used to be a 
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dork in high school, but, all of a sudden, 
when he moved to Huntington Beach, 
he’s cool,” says Riviera’s friend and 
roommate, Danny McNamee. 

Later, at noon, the Language Arts 
hall is filled with fresh faces. With the 
precision of a military platoon, Riviera’s 
“crew” spreads out in groups of two 
across campus. They are armed with a 
can of spray-adhesive, a staple-gun, a 
stack of flyers and smiles. 

Riviera methodically hands out flyers 
to certain students, mostly females. “I 
basically only give out flyers to good 
looking ‘chicks’ because if you've got the 
best looking ‘chicks’ at your club, the 
guys will definitely be there,” says 
Riviera. 

Riviera only likes CSULB for one 
reason: CSULB has an abundance of 
gorgeous females, “second only to 
Orange Coast College,” he says. 

Meanwhile, in the distance, 
McNamee tapes a poster to a phone 
booth, while another one of the crew 
heads towards the Pyramid’s parking 
garage to put flyers on vehicle’s wind- 
shields. 

“Everybody here knows when I’m 
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starting up a club,” says Riviera. They 
have to — in an hour Riviera’s flyers will 
be on every phone booth, wall, automo- 
bile and in every store on campus. 

About an hour later, McNamee came 
rushing from the bookstore while being 
followed by two school police officers. 

Today, not only has every student 
found out about Riviera’s nightclub, but 
it seems every school police officer has as 
well. 

As soon as he sees the trouble 
McNamee has gotten into, Riviera stuffs 
his promotional masterpieces into his 
backpack and disappears into a sea of 
students. At the same time, McNamee’s 
hurried walk turns into a slow gallop. 
After 100 yards, he sprints. In an 
instant, he too, is gone. 

When he reaches his truck, Riviera 
calmly says to himself, “Cops are a pain 
in the ass.” 

He gets into his truck and drives to 
the rendezvous point. There, he meets up 
with his lost “soldiers” and its time for 
lunch. Today’s CSULB mission is over, 
and Riviera congratulates his crew on a 
job well-done. 

“My ‘crew’ serves a purpose,” Riviera 
says. “Without them I could not run a 
successful club, let alone three of them.” 

Riviera is like the ‘Godfather’ to 
these guys, but he is not Italian and he 
does not order hits. Riviera funds his 
crew's existence with money made from 
the clubs he promotes. He pays each one 
of them a percentage of the door money 
collected at each club. He also tells them 
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what to do and when to do it. They obey. 

“He’s like our boss but he’s more our 
friend and we help him out because it’s 
fun work,” McNamee says. 

When Riviera promotes clubs, each 
earns $400-800 a week. $3,000 is an 
average month for Riviera, that is after 
he pays his “crew.” 

“There’s no way I could be where I 
am today if I didn’t go the way I did,” 
says Riviera, reflecting on his life as 
though he had just been touched by 
reading Robert Frost’s, The Road Less 
Traveled. 

In January 1994, when Riviera was 
19 years old, he moved out of his parent’s 
house in La Mirada to be closer to the 
beach. He had to live close to the beach 
because he needed to surf everyday, he 
says. 

Slowly, he became more involved in 
the local scene. For a while he had no 
place of his own. He slept on friend’s 
couches. He had no car. No money. 

Riviera had to “scrape by” for a while. 
He finally got a job at The Closet, a 
downtown Huntington Beach surf shop. 
He worked there from December until 
August of last year and credits much of 
his success from working in such a high- 
visibility position. 

“T felt like the President of Hunting- 
ton Beach. Working at The Closet during 
the summer was the best. I just sat 
outside on the famous Closet bench and 
shot the shit with everybody who came 
by,” says Riviera. 

Working there gave Riviera popular- 
ity in Huntington Beach. He was earning 
some money and spent his time at the 
nightclubs. 

“I started out by going once-a-week 


and then twice, eventually I was going 
out everynight of the week. I became 
addicted, says Riviera. 

Because of his prolific involvement in 
the “scene,” the manager of the Water- 
front Hilton in Huntington Beach asked 
Riviera if he would like to promote the 
Hilton’s nightclub. 

Riviera, at the time, was under age, 
but he had a fake driver’s license. 
Regardless, he agreed to promote 
Wednesday nights, and was eventually 
promoted to Friday nights. That night- 
club closed at the end of 1995. 

“Only a week before the last night 
was going to happen did the manager 
tell me the club would be closing,” says 
Riviera. “I was pissed because there was 
no real reason for it to shut down.” 

“On the last night the club was open, 
I told the manager that I was only 20 
years old. It almost gave him a heart- 
attack, Riviera says. Despite his last 
minute admission, other club owners 
heard about Riviera’s success and he was 
recruited to promote more clubs. 

Riviera sits on a nest of three young 
clubs that are ready to “go big” as he 
calls it. Riviera now is living life in 
which he calls the “fat-lane.” Riviera is 
aware that this lifestyle cannot last 
forever. Promoters are “hot” one day and 
not the next. 

When this part of his life is all over 
and his last club is thrown, Riviera says 
he will be back at CSULB. This time he 
will be the student and another young 
man will walk up to him and hand him a 
flyer. 

“Check this out- it goes off,” he will 
say. 

And Riviera — not giving it a second 
thought — will say, “Thanks, but you 
should only give flyers out to ‘chicks.’ ” UM 
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In The 
Deep End 


BY JENNIFER GARBER 


The lime green convertible 
Volkswagen Bug with the “Beach Coach” 
license plate frame bounced up to the 
curb in front of Belmont Plaza Olympic 
Pool on the first day of the Pac Ten 
Invitationals. Elizabeth Bolla checked 
for the stop watch around her neck, 
shoved her feet into some thongs and 
scuffed inside the chlorinated humidity 
of the vast indoor pool. 

Bolla, a recent graduate of California 
State University, Long Beach, is the 
afternoon workout coach of the CSULB 
Swim Club, who are here to compete in 
their first and last swim meet. The team 
consists of CSULB varsity water polo 
players about to complete the swim 
training phase of their rigorous pre- 
season schedule. Bolla faced the chal- 
lenge of transforming a water polo team 
into a Pac Ten-qualifying swim team in 
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Elizabeth Bolla being handled by the CSULB varsity water polo team. 


just two months. The meet will serve as 
the only indicator of her success because 
after this, water polo will become the 
main focus. 


“When | just stood 
there and read off 
their workout, they 
seemed to question 
my ability, my 


authority or both.” 
— Elizabeth Bolla 


But today they are swimmers. One 
after another the muscular, speedo-clad 


young men ages 18 to 21 approach their 
5’2” blond 27-year-old coach with 
questions involving race strategy, stroke 
and agility. Bolla loudly barks orders up 
at them from her chest-level vantage 
point. The swimmers look down at their 
petite coach, confidently nodding their 
heads. 

Their respect and cooperation took 
time. “I think that they may have been a 
little weary at first because I’m around 
their own age,” Bolla said. “When I just 
stood there and read off their workout 
they seemed to question my ability, my 
authority or both.” 

Bolla told McGihon that she wanted 
to lead her own workout. He agreed and 
she set out to trim her team’s race times. 
“I tried to implement stroke-coaching to 
focus on technique but not all of them 
were into it. The swimmers who ac- 
cepted constructive criticism really 
showed improvement and a steady 
increase in speed,” Bolla said proudly. 

The team swam laps and their coach 
paced the edge of the pool, making notes 
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on her clipboard about a specific 
swimmer’s stroke. After practice she 
briefly critiqued each of them and 
assigned practice drills applicable to 
their corrections in hopes of gaining 
more distance-per-stroke. 

All of this focus on stroke in no way 
implies that Bolla isn’t tough. “If it were 
my program I would have had them 
working out twice a day including a 
Saturday workout. The program only 
runs from mid-December to the begin- 
ning of March so it should to be rigor- 
ous,” Bolla said. 

“Observing, dissecting and then 
correcting the mechanics of the stoke are 
a big part of the training process to me 
and I’ve implemented this aspect into all 
of the teams I’ve coached,” she explained. 
Honestly, the young swimmers I coach 
earlier in the day are a lot more recep- 
tive to it,” 

Bolla currently coaches the Beach 
Swim Club, a team organized by age 
groups. The team practices at both the 
CSULB and Belmont Pools from 4-6:30 
p.m. with some individual training until 
7 p.m. Monday through Friday. Bolla is 
the head age group coach, responsible for 
“Minnows’ and “Dolphins” ages 12 and 
under. “My youngest is four and I’d 
have to say that overall, my kids are 
more disciplined swimmers than my 
CSULB men are because the kids really 
want to swim, not play water polo.” 

Bolla began coaching the same way 
most coaches do; she was asked to coach. 
“I was good at it and I liked it. My first 
job was a year out of high school if that. 
I was the youngest walk-on head coach 
in the league, meaning I was not a 
member of the teaching staff,” Bolla said. 
Walk-on coaching is usually discouraged 
unless the candidate is exceptional. 
Bolla was seen to have great potential so 
she was allowed the position. 

Remarkably, Bolla only swam in high 
school. She started off as a breast 
stroker but tore all the ligaments in her 
knee and was forced to become a 
backstroker. Gymnastics and basketball 
were her primary sports. She joined her 
first basketball team at age seven 
because both of her parents coached so 
she was always at the park playing ball 
anyway. She won a free-throw contest 
and was hooked. 

Her second endeavor was baton 
twirling. Bolla was a member of The 
Royal Heirs. “During performances we 
wore purple and gold outfits covered in 
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sequins,” she laughed. Bolla eventually 
took up water ballet. “We swam in 
pastel leotards with clouds all over 
them.” 

In junior high it was track and field. 
Bolla competed in the high jump, shot- 
put and 220 relay. She was all-city for 
the 880 race and the high jump. Bolla 
still continued to play basketball (she 
was most valuable player captain), 
volleyball and softball throughout junior 
high. When high school started, she 
continued to play volleyball and basket- 
ball through her sophomore year. She 
began swimming and got the backstroke 
record and most valuable swimmer and 
sportsmanship award her first year. 
Bolla became team captain but needed to 
find another sport to play during the off- 
season so she took up tennis to fill her 
time. 


“I guess | was kind 


of insane” 
— Elizabeth Bolla 


After high school, Bolla swam for her 
first couple of semesters at CSULB. She 
began rough-water swimming but 
suffered a severe shoulder injury so she 
had to stop competing altogether and 
focus on coaching. “I was swimming 
pier-to-jetty, back and forth in Seal 
Beach. I swam all the way out to the oil 
island once. I guess I was kind of 
insane,” she reflects. 

Perhaps “insane” isn’t the proper 
word. Bollais highly motivated. She is 
also intensely stubborn. As her competi- 
tive background suggests, she is deter- 
mined to reach her ultimate goal of 
coaching a college-level 4-year varsity 
swim program. “My goals are actually 
concrete possibilities now,” Bolla said. 
“It’s really exciting because teaching and 
coaching at the college level were always 
just things I wanted to do later on. 
Coaching the men’s college club team 
made me realize that my goals are 
attainable.” 

To progress toward her goal, Bolla 
would like to become the head coach of 
Beach Swim Club. She recently applied 
for enrollment in the credential program 
at CSULB and plans to begin substitute 
teaching in the spring. She someday 
hopes to teach high school English. “But 
if I were to be offered a 4-year college 
varsity coaching position Id take it,” 
Bolla says. “How could I not?” 

Bolla dreams of coaching a varsity 
swim team at CSULB. “There definitely 
were some dedicated swimmers who 


deserve a varsity program. Despite this 
very short, non-funded program that had 
to fight for pool space with PE classes, 
there were some very fast, shaved and 
tapered swims,” she says. “The Beach 
men made it to the finals and swam well 
right next to varsity swimmers from 
other schools. Imagine if they had their 
own varsity program.” 

The Beach men did indeed make it to 
the finals. The swimmers who partici- 
pated in the qualifying relay event have 
the opportunity to go to Florida and 
compete in the Pac-Ten as representa- 
tives of CSULB. Her job done, Elizabeth 
Bolla strolls toward her lime green VW, 
puts the top down, hops in and takes off. 
She puts her head back and sighs. 
“Whether or not my swimmers accept 
their invitation to Florida is another 
story. Since the swim team is a club 
sport it receives no funding,” she 
explains. “The swimmers would have to 
pay for their trip on their own and it 
probably conflicts with their water polo 
schedule anyway.” UM 
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You Can Dance 
If You Want To 


Professor Jeff Slayton was here to 
talk about dance. He stands six feet 
three inches tall. He is thin and looks 
tired, but it is apparent that he has the 
discipline of a dancer. 

Slayton clears his throat and speaks 
firmly but softly. He is animated and 
would probably do an interview in the 
form of a dance if allowed. 

Dance came as therapy for a problem 
with his right leg at birth. At eight years 
old, his right leg was smaller and weaker 
than his left and he had problems 
walking. A grand aunt suggested dance 
lessons to his parents. There, he began a 
passion that has spanned 42 years. 

Slayton took to dance straight away, 
thoroughly enjoying this new pastime, he 
says. At 14, he joined his first dance 
company, “Ballet Impromptu” in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, where he was born. It 
was there where he met his first mentor, 
who encouraged Slayton, to go to New 
York. 

Slayton’s resume is like a who’s who 
of dance. He began his professional 
career at the Merce Cunningham Dance 
Company where he worked for three 
years. He then became a principal 
dancer with the Viola Farber Dance 
Company. 

“I was always quick to learn by 
watching a movement and repeating it, 
but Viola actually was the first person to 
show me how and the technique in- 
volved,” Slayton says. 

As time went on, they spent more 
time together and eventually married. 
“It was a love of dance rather than each 
other that brought us together,” says 
Slayton, “there was something about us 
when we danced together, we clicked, 
just like Astaire and Rodgers”. 

Slayton danced with the company for 
ten years, “Viola and I were drifting 
apart, I was getting tired of New York 
and it was time to make a move,” says 
Slayton, “I had three job offers, one of 
which was at Cal State Long Beach.” 

It was 1978. The dance department 
then had only three studios one of which 
had a low ceiling. Now 18 years later 
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CSULB has the largest and most modern 
dance facility in the country. 

Slayton describes the facility as a 
“dream come true.” In that time, Slayton 
has watched the standard and quality of 
student improve. “We are used to 
students more like cheerleaders in here”, 
but over time, the quality of student has 
changed. “They come in now with a sense 
of discipline and love and dedication, it 
has gotten better and better over the 
years” says Slayton. 

He is now a tenured full professor in 
the department of dance. “The most 
frustrating part of our job here is 
funding,” Slayton says. The cutbacks are 
taking their toll on the department as 
they are on the rest of the university, he 
says. 

“Thave had dance classes without 
musicians even,” says Slayton. “One of 
our piano players recently sprained an 
ankle and was out for four days, and we 
did not have the funding to get a stand 
in.” Slayton understands the frustration 
of many students on campus when they 
see classes being dropped or funding cuts 
affecting their education, yet they see 
new buildings appearing. 

“T hope they realize that the money 
for these buildings come from totally 
different sources. People donate money 
and it may sit in a trust fund for many 
years until it is released and used for 
building.” 

Once the building is constructed, as 
in the case of the dance department, the 
day to day affairs are up to the depart- 
ment. A typical day for Slayton begins at 
7 a.m. and may not end until 8 or 9 p.m. 

“Just because you are a professor, 
does not mean that you teach two or 
three classes and then go home.” Slayton 
laughs, “I would love a life outside of the 
university, but nobody could live with me 
as I am never home.” 


This semester is a very busy one for 
Slayton as the department prepares for 
the Faculty Dance Concert in May 1-5. 
This year it is special because the 
department chair, Joan Schlaich is 


retiring and she has requested a special 
concert. There are four guest artists, and 
currently six faculty students are 
auditioning for the concert. Slayton is 
directing and choreographing a part of 
the concert. He is excited about the piece 
he is choreographing, “The Green Table.” 
The piece dates back to 1947 when it 
was first performed. “It has stood the 
test of time and it still relevant today. It 
is about the room where the powers that 
be came to solve problems concerning 
wars, and of course they never do.” 


"Just because you 
are a professor, does 
not mean you teach 
two or three classes 


and go home Jeff Slayton 


Slayton settles back in his chair, and 
with a look of quiet despair says “I teach 
three classes, I work on the computer, 
writing letters, drafting press releases, 
preparing media information, I review 
and proofread the posters that student 
from the art department has prepared. I 
have to pay the bills, work out the 
schedule for rehearsals.” 

Also, there is a search for a new 
department chair, “someone who has a 
vision and a direction in which to take 
the department forward and build on 
what Joan Schlaich has created.” That is 
what is needed and will not be easy 
admits Slayton. “I know I don’t want it, I 
hate university politics, I just want to 
teach dance and get on with it.” 

“Dance is very hard work, demanding 
both physically and emotionally. That’s 


the one thing my father understood and 
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appreciated about my career,” he says. 

His father was a railroad worker, 
who usually cleaned up after an acci- 
dent. “My father could not appreciate 
even a piece of classical music. My 
mother is a very talented person, if she 
wants something, she will draw it, come 
home and then make it. All this un- 
trained talent amazes me. My grand- 
mother on my father’s side, was able to 
play the piano, banjo and harmonica by 
ear. No lessons whatsoever. “That’s 
where I get my musicality!” 


“| just want to 
dance and get on 


with it” 
— Jeff Slayton 


Dance is not a lucrative business 
though, “how many dancers have become 
household names” he asks. “I can name a 
few and still have fingers left on both 
hands. 

“It takes a certain kind of devotion 


and love” he says, “dancers are the 
lowest paid in the world of art, there is 
no money to be made,” he continues. 

Now that the National Endowment 
for the Arts is gone, it scares people like 
Slayton even more. “When ever archae- 
ologists discover an ancient civilization, 
the one thing that survives is art” he 
says. “People like Pat Buchanan worry 
me greatly as to what they could do if 
ever they had the power.” 

So what keeps Slayton going? 
“Tenacity”, he pauses and then says with 
a laugh, “I think I am too mean to quit.” 
He gets great satisfaction out of watch- 
ing his students succeed. And every now 
and then when a student comes to the 
department with recognizable potential. 
“They have this aura about them, you 
just know that it is going to be pleasure 
to work with them.” 

Once he was in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina for a month teaching classes. 
Instead of speaking to each other, 
Slayton says he communicated through 
dance. “Usually I do not plan classes, but 
for this group I did and I looked forward 
to going in every day to teach.” 


Teaching in foreign countries has 
been a wonderful experience for him, he 
has taught in South America, Korea, 
Sweden and France. “It has been 
wonderful, my father always wanted to 
travel, and only managed to do so in the 


United States, he was happy that I got to 
do so much.” 

Currently, Slayton is writing a 
biography on Viola Farber which brings 
him back to the subject of funding and 
grants. 


“I have applied for grant after grant 
after grant and have been turned down 
these last couple of years,” he says. “I 
can’t even get a stipend to write my book! 
That's a sorry state of affairs when a 
university won’t help you write a book!” 

This book is a tribute to Viola Farber 
who is still a great friend and colleague of 
Slayton’s. He has the utmost respect and 
admiration for her and laments the fact 
that she has gotten most of her recogni- 
tion in France rather than in America. 


This summer aside from teaching at 
the American Dance Festival at Duke 
University, in Durham, North Carolina 
for six weeks Then he will be doing 
research and interviews for his book in 
New York and Chicago. 

As for the future, Slayton is optimis- 
tic. There is a lot of interest in dance, 
although funding is difficult. “If you 
pursue it hard enough, it is available.” 

As long as the students are coming to 
the university, Slayton will be there to 
teach them. His only hope for the future 
is that in his next life he comes back, 
“open minded!” UM 
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The Right-Hand Man 
Armando Contreras 


BY THOMAS SIZGORICH , 


The University Student Union at a 
quarter to eight in the morning the last 
week of winter break is a pretty lonely 
place. In the Blue Marble, coffee steams, 
danish gleams and on the radio, The 
Flamingos doo wop. 

At the counter, a bleary-eyed 
Armando Contreras, 29, gathers his java 
and heads off to work in the President’s 
Office. Known to many students by his 
first name, Contreras is the executive 
assistant to Cal State Long Beach 
President Robert Maxson. 

This and every day stretches ahead of 
Contreras with a bit of uncertainty. 
Today could well turn into another 16- 
hour marathon for the president's right- 
hand man. As Maxson’s aide, Contreras 
will accompany his energetic boss 
through a maze of high-level meetings, 
campus events and the president’s daily 
circuit of schmoozing. 

It is on this once-a-day circuit of 
meeting and greeting that most students 
come to know Contreras. He is the 
smiling, attentive and sometimes 
haggard presence at the president’s side 
as the diminutive doctor makes his 
rounds. With Contreras in tow, Maxson 
daily stalks the campus dispensing bone- 
crushing handshakes and drawling his 
now-familiar salutation to students and 
visitors, “Hi, ’'m Bob Maxson 
gladdameetcha.” 

Maxson is, as Contreras says in a 
pellet of keen understatement, “pretty 
high-energy.” And it’s Contreras’ job to 
keep up with him all day long. 

Armando Contreras was raised in 
Pomona, one of nine children. His father, 
Jose, came to the United States asa 
migrant worker during the late 1950s. 
After deciding that America offered 
opportunities his native Michoacan 
couldn’t, Jose Contreras brought his 
family north and took up residence in 
the East San Gabriel Valley. 

Once settled in California, Armando’s 
father worked in an aluminum mill for 
18 years. Although they were themselves 
uneducated, Contreras says both of his 
parents always stressed the importance 
of education for their children. 

“Neither one of my parents went to 
college,” he says. “In fact, neither one of 
them finished high school. But they 
always pushed us. And we all went to 


college. Kind of the American dream.” 

Contreras, who holds degrees from 
Harvard and UC Berkeley, says his 6 
parents encouraged their children to 
excel in school so that they might enjoy 
easier lives. 

“T think they knew it was the differ- 
ence between what their lives had to be 
like and what we could expect for 
ourselves [if educated,]” he says. 

When talking about his father, 
Contreras smiles and his voice swells 
with pride. 

“Actually, he reminds me in some 
ways of ... “he says, nodding to indicate 
the president's office. “He’d get up at 
5:00 and work like ... forever. You know.” 
He smiles. 

It was when Jose Contreras grew ill 
in 1991 that his son left a post at San 
Francisco State so that he could be 
nearer his father in Southern California. 

In June of the same year Contreras 
arrived on this campus and took up a 
position in employee relations. Often, his 
job was to mediate disputes. He says it 
was good training for much of what he 
does now. 

“Tt helps to know how to work with 
people,” he says. 

After a stint as executive assistant to 
interim president Karl Anatol, Contreras 
was inherited by Maxson when the new 
president took office in 1994. 

Contreras says that his job has 
gotten harder since Maxson’s term as 
president began two years ago. 

“It’s more challenging but its also 
more interesting,” he says. “My time is 
really at a premium now. But a lot of the 
things I do now are much more valu- 
able.” 

While speaking, Contreras folds and 
unfolds his hands. His voice is soft and 
his pauses are long. He speaks slowly at 
first, the words coming faster as his 
thoughts come together. Finally, once 
he’s sure what he wants to say, whole 
sentences come in an instant and 
sometimes stumble over each other. 

Contreras’ haircut is neat but not 
conservative. His clothing is conservative 
but not stuffy. His classic navy blazers 
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Contreras continued from 10 


and tasteful striped shirts hint at his 
Ivy-League education. 

His office is spare. Obviously lived in, 
but not cluttered, it suggests an occu- 
pant who would keep it cleaner if he had 
more time. 

Contreras interacts with secretaries 
and receptionists with a self-assured 
grace that is comforting in those who 
wield influence with powerful people. He 
gives the impression of being happy with 
his position and his surroundings. He 
likes his boss. He likes what he does. He 
even seems to like the long hours. He is 
that rarest of all creatures — a 
twentysomething who likes his job. 

And Contreras’ job, as he sees it, is to 
“promote the president’s vision of the 
university. And that doesn’t mean that I 
can’t have my own opinions. But ulti- 
mately, whatever authority I have comes 
from him.” 

Since taking office, the vision 
Contreras’ boss has most often articulated 
has been of a campus which draws the 
best and brightest students and which 
puts its students first. 

Contreras says one of the president’s 
first tasks in this regard was to make 
CSULB’s often forbidding bureaucracy 
less threatening and more sympathetic to 
the needs of students. Contreras says that 
progress has been made in this regard 
since Maxson’s arrival but acknowledges 
that there is still work to do. 

“I think President Maxson has done a 
tremendous job in turning around the 
face of the university as far as that goes,” 
he says. “But with as many employees as 
work here, it’s not going to happen 
overnight.” 

When a student finds himself snagged 
on one of the last of CSULB’s bureau- 
cratic barbs, Contreras sometimes 
becomes a lifeline of sorts, using his 
influence to cut through Gordian knots at 
the financial aid office or Admissions and 
Records. 

As an example, consider the case of 
one Ahmed Ortiz, a 22-year-old journal- 
ism major. An unexpected lack of funds 
threatened to drive Ortiz out of school 
just shy of receiving his degree. Ortiz 
mentioned this in passing to Contreras. A 
couple of days later, while Ortiz was in 
the president's office covering a story, 
Contreras pulled him aside and asked 
him about his problem. 

“He just took me in his office and we 
talked. He told me I could borrow some 
money out of some revolving fund and I 
could register the next Monday. And he 
said if I had any problem to come and see 
him,” Ortiz says. “Armando definitely 
gets things done.” 

“We can’t do everything for students,” 
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Armando Contreras, left, and CSULB President Dr. Robert Maxson talk to students. 


Contreras says. “But we try to help.” 

In a general sense, much of what 
Contreras does has to do with turning 
President Maxson’s plans for a student- 
friendly CSULB into a tangible reality. 

The president’s daily walks, lunches 
in the Chart Room and general high 
profile are all designed to make Maxson 
accessible to students, Contreras says. 
And often on those walks, students will 
approach he and Contreras around 
campus with problems. 

“We were hearing a lot of people 
saying they couldn’t get the classes they 
needed,” he says. “(Maxson) didn’t know if 
we were hearing more about that this 
semester because people feel more able to 
approach him now or because there really 
was a problem.” After doing some check- 
ing, it was discovered that there had 
indeed been class cancellations, and that 
some students felt left out in the cold. 

Communication with individual 
students is crucial to Maxson’s stated 
mission at CSULB, Contreras says, 
because it lets the president see the 
campus from the student’s perspective. 
And, he says, interacting with students 
on a one-to-one basis is the president’s 
favorite part of each work day. 

“The high fives and all of that? Oh 
man, he loves that,” he says, grinning. 
“He thrives on it.” 

Sometimes Contreras’ job involves 
freeing the president up to do just that, to 
interact with students. Tonight, for 
example, at CSULB’s very own den of 
iniquity, Bob Maxson is holding court. 
Unfortunately, the bread sticks are 
missing. 

Arrayed around Maxson at a table in 
The Nugget are the editors and reporters 


of the Long Beach Union newspaper. The 
bread sticks they ordered a while ago 
haven’t materialized and have therefore 
become an Issue. 

“Hey Bob,” calls Union business 
manager Mike Coombs, “what happened 
to those bread sticks?” 

“I dunno,” Maxson says, turning 
toward the counter. “Where are those 
bread sticks?” 


The bread sticks appear. This is “Beer 
with Bob,” a fledgling Union tradition 
during which Maxson provides pizza, sips 
soda and listens while brew-swilling 
Union staffers sound off about whatever 
is on their minds. 

Maxson munching pizza with the 
Union staff is a study in contrast. Tan, 
dapper and composed, the university 
president is a pool of calm in the storm of 
movement, hair and garish color that is 
the Long Beach Union editorial staff. But 
he sits comfortably among them, neither 
aloof nor overly attentive, and converses 
with them in easy, familiar tones. 


As discussion regarding a certain 
inter-departmental power struggle winds 
down, Contreras arrives with news about 
an important vote at an A.S. Senate 
meeting. He gives a brief and concise 
report and Maxson nods. Then Contreras 
melts into the background and Bob goes 
back to schmoozing. 

Acouple of weeks later, Contreras has 
just concluded an interview and is 
walking a reporter out of his office. He 
mentions that the president is coming 
from reading to a fourth-grade class, and 
smiles a smile like the one that surfaces 
when he discusses his father. Maxson 
arrives and the two men hug. UM 
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Lights, Camera, 


Student Film 


It’s 12:35 p.m. on a Thursday, and 
Evan Jacobs is in a hurry. He is heading 
to the opposite side of campus from 
where his last class was just dismissed. 
He scurries in a somewhat ungraceful 
manner, like an ex-prize fighter who has 
failed miserably. Every day he seems to 
look the same, with a faded, untucked T- 
shirt, one sneaker untied and unnoticed. 
He hasn’t shaved this morning and looks 
as if he hasn’t slept since he started 
balding prematurely as a teenager. 

This man is in a hurry because a group 
of seven people representing the Cal 
State Long Beach Cinema Society 
started their weekly meeting a few 
minutes ago, and Jacobs doesn’t want to 
miss a thing. 

Jacob’s title is that of an independent 
filmmaker. At 21 he has already released 
a full-length video feature with another 
in post-production and has plans for a 
third. 

The best part of it is that he is only a 
film pre-major at CSULB, and has yet to 
take any classes in film production, but 
has still managed to single-handedly 
place himself ahead of most graduates of 
any film school. 

His video feature “Walking Between 
the Raindrops” was released in the fall 
and has been well-received in many 
corners of the indie-film circuit of coffee 
house screenings and film festivals. It 
continues to gain gradual momentum. 

“Walking Between the Raindrops” is 
a love story without love as Jacobs puts 
it. The story centers around Stanley 
(Jacobs) and Sarah (Rachel Stolte) and 
an opposites attract type of friendship 
that develops after an almost accidental 
meeting at a dull party. They become 
soul mates with each other until Stanley 
realizes that his feelings for Sarah have 
grown romantic. Stanley's dilemma is 
that Sarah has a boyfriend, and Stanley 
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has a massive fear of rejection. 

So far, in all the screenplays Jacobs 
has written, he plays the lead and 
employs the help of friends for acting, 
filming and editing. None of his cast or 
crew receive any type of payment or 
compensation for their efforts. They do it 
for the fun of it and for the sake of their 
friendship with Jacobs. 

“Walking Between the Raindrops” 
was filmed on standard half-inch 
videotape and a very modest Sony VHS 
Camcorder. The only production costs 
that Jacobs had to fund were the costs of 
the videotapes, which cost about five 
dollars. 


“| don’t want to get 
involved with people 
that | don’t know, 
who don’t know 
exactly what I’m 
doing,” 


— Jacobs 


The editing costs were non-existent, 
thanks to Jacobs’ long-time pal Joe 
Nelson. Nelson, who also acted in the 
feature, owns a video editing machine 
that he and Jacobs used to edit all of the 
raw footage. 

“Evan has been a good friend for a 
long time. He wanted to do all of the 
editing himself but he’s inexperienced. 
So I helped him,” Nelson said. “I knew 
how to work the editing machine better 
than he did, so we wound up doing it 
together. I wasn’t expecting anything in 
return.” 

The cameraman for the feature, Mike 
Hartsfield, said that he had never 


touched a camera before filming the 
feature. Nonetheless, he was asked to do 
the job. 


“T did it because the non-professional 
working conditions were so great,” 
Hartsfield said. “Evan is really funny, it 
doesn’t seem like work. It feels more like 
we're just hanging-out.” 


As far as a career in movies, 
Hartsfield said, “This isn’t my future, it’s 
just fun.” 

“My friends know me, and my friends 
know the kind of productions that I do, 
and my friends know that I don’t have a 
lot of money. I can ask things of my 
friends that I can’t ask of can’t of total 
strangers. A lot of times what I will dois 
ask my friends to be in the movie, and 
then write the part for them to try to 
make it as easy for them as possible,” 
Jacobs said. 

Jacobs also continued to say that 
another reason why he borrows his 
friends so much is because he has heard 
unnerving stories of student actors who 
work for free but still expect catering at 
the film shoots. 

“J don’t want to get involved with 
people that I don’t know, who don’t know 
exactly what I’m doing,” Jacobs said. 


Jacobs originally wanted to be a 
screenplay writer, wanting only to see 
his ideas put on film by someone else, 
but getting a small taste of how difficult 
it is to get a break in the movie business 
left a sour taste in his mouth. Being 
nothing short of ignored by any agent or 
movie company whose door he darkened, 
he finally decided to make his own 
movies rather than rely on someone else 
to do it for him. 

“T write my scripts like I’m watching 
a movie, and eventually you want to see 
that stuff realized. You want to see that 
stuff on screen,” Jacobs said. “I realized 
that no one was going to hand me 
anything, and that this was something 
that I felt I had to do, and it’s something 
that I have to continue to do.” UM 
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EDITORS WANTED 


University Magazine is presently accepting applications for the 
following positions for the Fall, 1996, semester: Journalism 422 
enrollment is required. 


EDITOR: 

Responsible for the planning and implementation of editorial 
budgets; oversees and assists in development of two to three 
issues per semester. Must be able to interact with other divisions 
of the magazine, including advertising, business and production. 
Strong language skills and working knowledge of AP and 
Journalism Department publications policies and style are musts 
for this job. Communication law is required. Leadership skills 
essential. 


ART DIRECTOR: 

Responsible for total design of issues. works with editor and 
managing editor in identifying art, photography and graphic's for 
the semester's issues. Does layout and production for major 
pieces and supervises the final production with the managing 
editor. Works with the editor, business manager and the printer. 
Must know and apply Journalism Department publications 
policies. Leadership skills essential. 


MANAGING EDITOR: 

Responsible for the day-to-day progress of the current issue. The 
managing editor oversees the work done by the associate editors 
and is responsible that all articles and production meet grammar, 
style and quality standards. Strong language skills and working 
knowledge of AP and University Magazine policies and style are 
musts. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: (3) 

One supervises the department; one oversees feature; and a third 
is responsible for the progress of articles, art and photographs to 
be in future issues. All three are responsible for soliciting the help 
of staff for such work as editing and proofing. All three edit their 
sections and work with the managing editor on preparation of 
headlines and captions. Strong language skills and working 
knowledge of AP and University Magazine policies and style are 
musts. 


ASSOCIATE ART DIRECTOR: 

Responsible for the physical computer pagination and assists art 
director with design. Reports to art director. Knowledge of 
University Magazine policies needed. 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: 

Applications may be obtained from the publisher, Dr. William A. 
Mulligan, in the Journalism Department, SSPA 024. 

All applicants should submit a letter of application and a resume 
along with the application form. All candidates will be screened 
through publication, AP and Daily Forty-Niner style test and 
personal interviews. Applicants for editor and art director will be 
interviewed by the Daily Forty-Niner/University Magazine Board of 
Directors on Monday, April 22. Applicants for editorships should 
be journalism majors or minors. Applicants for art director 
positions should be journalism majors or minors. 

Deadline for applications, Wednesday, April 17. 
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Omelette Bar 
Cheese Blintzes 
Soup & Salad Bar 


Beef, Chicken & Fish 
Entrees 


Dessert Bar 


Lunch 
$7.75 


Breakfast 
$6.25 


*Beverages not included 


Reservations Suggested 
985-4138 
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Wherever He 
May Roam 


BY JASON KANDEL 


In today’s world one can only read or see 
movies about lucky individuals who get to 
sail off into the sunset. Careers stand in the 
way and life moves too quickly. Some have 
dreams of traveling around the world in a 
sailboat. Others fulfill their dreams through 
career advancement, but no one can always 
have it all. There is one man, though, that 
manages to do just that. 

He is about six feet tall, husky. He has 
big arms and his bearded face never tires of 
laughter. It is hard to tell if the wrinkles in 
his eyes are from his constant smiling or 
from years of weather at sea. 

This is not a typical success story. This 
man is not a millionaire. John McNaughton 
places more value on experience rather than 
what is in his bank account. 

“I owe a lot to my parents,” he says. “But 
nobody knows how to be a parent.” The 
father of three children, two boys and one 
girl, all in their twenties, McNaughton 
counts himself lucky. 

McNaughton is 50. His youth was spent 
charting his course. He navigated the globe, 
“country hopping” he called it. In fact, he 
spent so much time at sea that it was 
inevitable he would bring some of what he 
learned out there, here. 

One of his accomplishments is the Los 
Altos Neighbor. McNaughton is one of two 
reporters working from seven in the 
morning to six every day of the week. He 
and his girlfriend, Barbara Kendall con- 
struct the 28-page monthly and sell enough 
ads to get them through the next month. “It’s 
our bread and butter,” he says of his four- 
year-old newspaper empire. 

The Los Angeles Times called it, “the 
good news newspaper.” 

“We don’t shy away from a good dogfight 
though,” says McNaughton. “We broke the 
story on the Sports Complex in El Dorado 
Park,” he says. 

Long Beach officials granted a private 
developer the right to build a 40 acre sports 
complex in El] Dorado park without submit- 
ting it to voters. When the story appeared on 
the front page of the Los Altos Neighbor, an 
anti-park-development group called Save 
the Parks and Tell the Facts, put a stop to 
the plans. Four-thousand petition signatures 
are now attesting to the furor McNaughton 
raised. 

Ask him what he has done and where he 
has traveled and one might find it simpler to 
ask, “what haven’t you done?” 

McNaughton raced sailboats and won 
various trophies in the sixties. “Sailing isn’t 
the way it looks on TV,” he says, rolling his 
eyes. Lifting his sandpaper hands, he says, 
“you can’t wash the saltwater off; it just 
tears ‘em up. The boat always needs 
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Self-portrait aboard the Naughty One. 


repairs,” he says. McNaughton’s boat, 
“Naughty One” was in the shop awaiting 
routine maintenance. 

McNaughton was born and raised in 
Long Beach. He started sailing at age six in 
a Sabot dinghy and continued graduating to 
bigger boats. He went to Long Beach’s 
Wilson High School. 

McNaughton went on to study business 
at Cal State Long Beach in a time when 
“America’s war machine turned young men 
into killers. It was a scary time,” says 
McNaughton of the Vietnam era. “Most of 
my buddies were in class one day and the 
next day they were gone.” He found that 
the only way to survive in his world was to 
stay in college. 

“A college professor told me where I was 
going to make money: newspapers, oil and 
real estate.” 

After graduating from Long Beach State, 
McNaughton traveled to the Middle East 
with the oil industry. “There was a fucking 
war going on there,” McNaughton says. 


—— 


Courtesy of John McNaughton 


After leaving troubled lands, 
McNaughton was hired in the 70’s by a 
corporation which eventually became the 
biggest real estate firm in Long Beach, 
developing and converting places like 
Golden Sails and Bayshore homes. 

He met Kendall here and started 
Condomotion, a weekly ad magazine for 
condominiums. Kendall, who started 
Century Composing, teamed up with 
McNaughton and together they began the 
Los Altos paper. 

Indeed, McNaughton’s life projects have 
paid off. His office is inundated with letters 
of appreciation, and most of the telephone ' 
calls are good. But McNaughton’s work is 
never done. When asked about the paper’s 
growth, McNaughton humbly said that he 
and Kendall were taking over the Lakewood 
Community News. 

“It'd be nice to set sail into the sunset 
like you see in the movies,” says 
McNaughton, wiping the sweat off his 
forehead. UM 
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“THE WORK IS HARD. 


THE PROMOTIONS 
AREN'T.” 


Kent Richter, B.A., Speech Communication 
CSU Long Beach, 1995 
Cerritos, CA 


Since Enterprise recognizes and rewards talent, the average length of time 


it takes to reach a management level position is less than three years. Of course, 


that has a lot to do with our initial selection of candidates. 


We hire ambitious, sales-oriented individuals who recognize what it takes 
to succeed. If this describes you, enter our fast-paced business as a Management 
Trainee, and we'll reward your dedication and innovation with raises, promo- 
tions and the opportunity to go as far as your talent will take you. 


SALES MANAGEMENT TRAINEES 


$25,000 - $27,000 
* ABS/BA DEGREE ¢ RETAIL/SALES EXPERIENCE A PLUS 
* STRONG COMMUNICATION SKILLS, ENTHUSIASM AND DRIVE 


If you are a bright and motivated person who would like to become an 
important part of our success, join the Enterprise team. 
f you are unable to meet while we are on campus please call Samantha at 


310/426-4774 or fax a resume to 310/426-8464. An equal opportunity employer. 
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Computer Graphics 
Graphic Design 
° Day and Evening Classes 
¢ Job Placement Assistance 
¢ Financial Aid (if qualified) 
¢ Portfolio Preparation 


PLATT COLLEGE 


Ceritos (At 91/605 Fwys) 
(310) 809-5100 
(800) 807-5288 
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Diploma Programs 
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P ARALEGAL STUDIES AT 


” PARALEGALS are the nino 

good law firms. Why? Because j 

needs to research important ¢ aft legal documents, schedule court dates and 
depositions, and fawyors just don't have enough time to do it all. 


Think about it As a trained paralegal you'll be in demand no matter where your career may take you. 


PLATT COLLEGE = camo 
PX 108001 E 60rd. Street Suite 290 ard HU 


Near 605 and 91 FRWYS cos: tg find out about this exciting career field! | 


CLINICAL TRIALS OF 
ORANGE COUNTY 
EARN FINANCIAL COMPENSATION | 


FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION 


We are conducting research studies on investiga- 
tional medications for asthma and allergies. 


Participants are eliglbe to receive 
¢ FREE examination from a board-certi- 
fied specialist 
¢ FREE laboratory work 
¢ FREE investigational medications for 
the duration of the study 

Participants will also receive monetary compensation 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALL 1-800-793-0055 


1201 WEST LA VETA AVE., STE. 501, 
ORANGE, CA 
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California State University, 
Long Beach 
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MEET 
ON CAMPUS! 
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free brochure 
(818) 225-8981 
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